CHAPTER XV
NAPOLEON AND THE DEMOCRACY
ONE point is clear in all these discussions on Waterloo and its sequel: so clear, and yet so unnoticed, that it seems worth a short digression. Whatever Napoleon may occasionally say in retrospect, with regard to placing himself at the head of a popular and revolutionary movement after Waterloo, we are convinced that he was only deluding himself, or toying with his audience. "The recollections of my youth deterred me/' he said with truth at St. Helena. He had seen too much of the Revolution to face any such contingency. He had been the friend of Robespierre, or rather of Robespierre's brother, but after having reigned over France as a sovereign he entertained, it is clear, the profoundest repugnance to anything resembling revolution, or even disorder. No eye-witness of the Terror was affected by a more profound reaction than Napoleon. It had left him with a horror for excess, and a passion for order. He could have uttered with absolute truth the proud words which his dynastic successor uttered with more imperfect fulfilment: "Pour Vordre, j'en r&-ponds."
This was no secret to his intimates. He feared the people, said Chaptal; the least discontent or disturbance, the slightest rising affected him more than
227hey were in insurrection; they took me by surprise." He passes his hand over his face, and continues in a hollow voice: "After all, I am only a man. But I ought to have put myself at the head of the army, which was in favor of my son, and, whatever happened, it would have been better than St. Helena.
